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This paper offers’}a rationale and introdycétion to 
three innovative techniques which provide initial counseling 
experiences to trainees in ‘the helping professions. The development | 
of a cooperative program’with the drama department to train and 
utilize drama students as coached clients is described-as the first 
technique. The second technique | ‘LS presénted as a review by trainees 
of experienced counselors’ taped interviews to’help them develop more 
accurate and comprehensive perceptions of am actual counseling ' 
encounter. The taird.alternative technique is delineated in terms ‘of. 
training counselors in the use.of mental imagery for self-directed 


_ ‘‘pragctice’and review’ of counseling interviews:'in an imaginary context. 
- Current programs teaching counseling interactions flor enrollees are 


reviewed in light of how trainee role-playing has traditionally been 

the primary method used to provide these experiences. The alternative 
techniques presented are designed to provide additional quantity and 

quality to the éxperiential ‘aspects of training programs yarch minimal 
additional costs and personned requirements. (Authot) 
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INTRODUCTION =e 


situations necessary to gain experience. white at the same time 
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- "Experience is the best teacher". "This. is such a commonly 
accepted statement that we rarely give it a second thought. 
Experience provides necessary behavioral practice and opportun- 
ities to experiment with new ideas, techniques and skills. | 
Experience increases self-confidence by offering a degree of 
assurance about what the future will bring based on situational 
similarities with ‘the past. * Experiences provide the foundation 
which is necessary to begin individual development and growth. 

Acquiring apppapeiate forms of experience for providing 
these benefits to people in the helping professions has always 
been a difficult problem. for SOHER LORS: A critical-question is, 
who should trainees practice on while they are considered lacking 
inf skills and experience? People with real problems/may be hurt 
by incbavied or poorly. skilled neophyte helpers. Educators are . 


eorrernua lly seeking to Hina ways for providing: ‘the realistic 
2 


not endangering the welfare of those people. being used fow practice. 
This paper suggests three methods for Providing trainees. with 

experience that sjoutd aid in the development of their helping 

skil}s. None of these methods can be expected to produce exactly 


the: same ‘eval cswental pases: in a trainee as an actual helping © 


if ? 
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- / ‘situation. ‘However, they can provide similar types of experi- 


/ ential and practice benertts which pram understanding, skill. 
eo ‘ f | * 


. development and corifidence in trainees. These methods are not 


/ meant as training cure-alls, They are meant. for use as supple- 
/ ’ mental methods which can extend and broaden Sramning practices 
j “or provfde ie additional Aaparienta necy> not presently being - Se 
J =f fet. : : ‘ | 
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f Utilizing Drama Students sat? VY _ 3 | . 
The use of creative dramatics’and particularly drama students 
to play client roles is oe first experiential method offered for 2 
examination. When drama : utilized in- the classroom to BYONR ES 
student learning, it has clearly Proven to be an effective ; .. 
instructional aid \(Cottrelt, 1975). These structural] dramatic. 
‘situations can be used to shape and jmp lenent specific experiences 
for individuals»needing exposure to real sitlations (Barry, 1970). 
Collum (1977) has stressed the point that empathic capabilities 
~ which appear critical to helping can be enhanced by. utilization ( 
of these techniques. _The direct and indirect” benefits of dramatic 
‘techniques make them appear to be valuable additions to a counselor 
; EUBSOTNT | Program. , : us 5 | » 
i Development of a "cooperative pragram with the drama or ‘theatre 
4 department for enlisting the aid of drama students is the founda- 


tion of this method. The drama students would periodically act as 


coached clients in interview situations with counsetor trainees. 


This concept offers several major advantages over the traditional 


use of counselor trainees themselves to role-play clients. “One 
_ obvious Sdvantaue is that the client is hot known by-the counselor, 
thereby making the situation appear more realistic. Also, since 
drama students are not enrolled in i" couiiseline program, they . will ; 
be less Vike ly! to! try and influence the trend of the ‘Session or 
the work of the counstlor. Drama students ' aptntons of the ° 
counselor's work following an- interview will be more like the 
opinions of actual clients who would also have no’counsel.ing back- 
ground. Perhaps the most important savahiaues havevers is that 
‘iva students are trained specifically to act out life-like roles 
‘and therefore, they should perform those acts Rees than counselor 
trainees. : | 

Practical application of this technique: involves providing 
divine students with information about the background of the proposed — 
- client, basic problems involved and the manner in which the client 
reacts and ceaiittentes, CTient problems can be designed to 
include any variety of symptomatic behaviors and att¥tudes which 
the drama students feel able to identify with and/or portray in 
an extemporaneous faitwa The authors have found that this type 
of training is most effectively accemptiched when the drama students 
are included in the aisicaxe of character design.’ Involvement at 
this level allows for better understanding of the character and 
eventually a more spontaneous and realistic MIRESDTE LADO of Oe 


the character. <— * 


qn 


N BySER arn student training is completed, the Flexibility 


of ‘the rfecons becomes its major benefit. A wide variety of 


‘ 


interview situations can be simulated as they become appropriate 
at different stages of heloer training. Initial interviews coutil 
be structured to give trainees concentrated experience in forming ; 
“early rapport building and listening skills.s. As’ trainees progress, 
ae j erview situations involving middle and termination phases of 
Ae can similarly be designed to meet these dtittatng circum- 
stances. Having trainees use different counseling techniques, 
providing various client situations and having clients (drama 
students) ennvey their. perceptions of the counselor and situation 
to the trainee are a few of the seemingly limitless. possibilities 
open to these dramatic techniques. | 
One common concern of educators seeking fo use this type of 
program is - the problem of seeking assistance — the- drama depart- 
ment. The-fact is that this type of cooperative venture should 
benefit ‘the drama department and its students as aul as the 
counselor education department. A variety of drama courses, 
particularly for beginning students, are continually seeking 
innovative ways to provide students with experience in character 
design and extemporaneous portrayal of characters. This cooperative 
program: car provide these courses with meaningful and flexible: 


activities to help meet their needs. 
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Utilizing Experienced toiisetor Interview Tapes | ie ye 

A second supplementary éapartanttal technique ‘ives 
exposing trainees to interview taped de > by experienced counselors. 
Erkedat (1975), has demonstrated tat the a of even brief video- » 
taped presentations by a symbolic role mode] can be a highly “ef fhe- 


tive theans oo increasing stunts understanding of the initial 


ssungertuc relationship. « “More specifically, aGLuaT counsel ing 


skills of trainees appear to be directly improved by observing ‘i 
their supe isors ra actual counsel ng situation {Ronnestad, 


-1977). It ‘would appear that the modé1 ig and feedback effects 


of watching and reviewing the counse1 ing efforts of an accepted’ 
model are beneficial to thé: deve opment of counseling ‘skis: 


two basic types of benefits can. be expécted from using 


experienced counselor tapes. The modeling effect is the most 


obvious benefit.: Here trainees observe accepted techniques and 


operations which they can emulate to whatever degree they feel 


is appropriate. If the experienced counselor tape is.also done 


by the trainee's supervisor, the expos ur to the supervisor's 
¢ . 
@ skills will also help both parties to better understand and relate 


to each other's conceptual framework. Instead of the usual one- 


‘way gbservation of the trainee, ‘this method allows for a closer 


relationship to develop ant can.lead to a more effective transfer 


of id&as. . , 
e simplest use of the tapes is to have trainees listen to 


‘ = : | j 
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*. them just for the purpose of observing an appropriate counseling 
‘model. Although evaluation of the ae in terms of comments, 
reports, etc., ‘can be required, the basic purpose is simply to 


obserye:a quality counseling session. This exposure should 


*” provide a picture of what occurs in an effective counseling 


ft. 


session, what, the’counselor .can do and how the client will 


~ respond to-effective communication. The trainees are thus 
‘\ ’ avpoead to. an effective interview winten, “ney might otherwise 
never SAPERIENCE unt ie and unless they. becone effective helpers. 
A second method for udhiizing experienced : counselor tapes 
Ste for the supervisor and trainee: to review them in the same way 
“they would review trainees' tapes. The process of reviewing only 
% ‘the t¥ainees' personal tapes results ina situation anaes. few if 
.an compaeddons can pe drawn between the type and quality of the 
% trainee's skills and other observable skill criteria, ‘Under these 
conditions’ trainees can easily lose sight of the practical quality 
of their skills ‘nd become alspalnedie their inability to meet 
unattainable theoretical levels. Review of experienced counselor < 
5 - tapes should allow for the observing and setting of more spaneical 
and achievable goals Which are more in line with actual human % - 


- potential. 


‘ Utilizing Mental Practice 


The third mode for gaining experience is termed mental practice. 


In the present context, mental practice refers to a conscious process 
; em 


in which individuals develop, observe and rehearse realistic 
situations using their imagination aS the primary medium. This : “, 


process, in which an individual's mental imagery is the prime 
variable, appears to be savanbeaaoiis to sutcessful mnemonic device 
usage (Peterson & Jacob, 1978), performance on thinking tasks 
) ? (Durndell & Wethrick, 1976) and the development of ‘various Sd o 
*  .* * athletic skills (Oxedine, 1969). These research samples exemplify cee 
Ar . the wide variety of mental and physical activities which appear 
i “ . to be affected by this imagery variable (Hazler, 1979). 
. One particular study, which provided the emphasis. for much- 
. Die material presented here, found that mental practice of a 
5 ‘counseling situation increased the’ spIf-conttdenc of counselors 
prior to their initial observed interview. Mental practice also 
improved the neophyte counselors' Ability to distinguish between 
varied aval of written empathic counselor responses. Finally, 
these counsélors' ability to evaluate their own performance 
following a counseling interview was improved over the group 


not provided the mental practice training (Hazler, 1979). Although 


“research’ into the mechanical processes of mental practice may ae : 
ry not yet be conclusive, it is apparent that whatever the dynamics, 
to the use of mental practice is a i ae learning tool. 
The recognition given to mental practice by research lends \ 
credibility to this activity. However, the amount of informal 


use of the concept by nearly avervans may be of equal significance 


in determining its current practical value. 
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Statement: "T could see it so clearly in my mind." 


Statement: "IT can imagine how she felt." - . * 
Statement: "Use* your <imagination to picture this." 
We make and hear this type of comment reguiarly. Virtually no 
one considers the chara] operations involved in this me tal. 
process. Instead; it is’ ised $0 commonly“ that its process 
is: ‘generally taken for granted as people assume it can and will 
be used by everyone. 
The ver experience of mental] practice can take either of 
two basic formats or some combination of these formats. The first s 
format is termed "directed mental practice", in whitch: the partes eg ‘ 
pant is led through an imaginary experience either by another 
individual or a recording. Trainees simply follow directions 
telling them what to imagine, when and in what manner. Systematic . ti 
desensitization is a current. counseling technique that utilizes 
this practice extensively in the treatment of anxiety. _ The other 
form of mental practice is of a non-directed nature where partici- f a 
pants develop all srobiems, personalities, situational directions 
and communication using their own initiative. evenoug both methods 
have specific benefits, their combination is usually most beneficial 
when initially developing mental practice skills. This approach 


‘an 
allows trainees to’progressively reduce their dependence on some- 


, one else for directions as their ability to dirett themselves 


increases. = 


One method of combining directed and non- -directed practice 
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was utilized to provide a form of experience to, neophyte counselors 
aPine ks their first actual interview iHavier, 1979). These 
counselors had the concept of mental apatite and its values 
explained to them as a first step. They were igen ee 
basic relaxation techniques to reduce interference with their 
thought Processes and concentration. Four audio tape recordings ‘ 
were later given to the subjects. These tapes contdined client 
comments, narrator comments directing the counselor to perform 
‘specific mental practice activities, and pauses for the counselors 
td respond or perform the assigned of chosen mental practice tasks. 
Narrator comments decreased over the four tapes so that counselors 
were increasingly given responsibility for self-selection of the 
mental practice setivities. This training was designed to develop 
individuals who could and would utilize their imaginations to 
mentally practice counceling situations on their own. 

. In counseling, the use of mental practice appears to provide 
numerous experiential values similar to those involved in role- 
playing, and the two previously described supplemental experiences. 
It also provided advantages which are not comparably available 
through other techniques.» Perhaps the prime advantage is that 
mental practice reqyires little monetary and personnel support. 

No other individual is necessary for practice which can‘ there- 
fore take place whenever and wherever it’ is most convenient. 


\ Time, place and personnel needs have been reduced to a minimum. 


Also, because no one-else needs to be present, the exercise 
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 remains‘non-threatening to the counselors. This is of ae 


benefit to fearful counselors newly learning their ‘skills. } 
The flexibility and freedom offered by this technique offers 

unique advantages. Mental practice users may take any role they 

choose’ including counselor, client or observer. ‘Additionally, 

they may take these roles whenever and to whatever extent they 

. choose. They can make statements, observe results. or change * . 

statements to ahecrve different resutts, Most simportant ly the 

use’ of this technique, unlike others, does nae tie the saviek: 

pant to any certain role, situation ai time frame .and allows 


maximum .freédom for experimentation. 


SUMMARY” 

This paper provided an intradactiton to three techniques which 
gan be ‘used as means to provide experience to trainees in the s 
counseTing field. The three methods include training drama 
students to react as nasieele aiieita: using experienced counselor 
tapes to provide trainees with exposure to successful experiences 
ay the iee-oF mental practice as a means of individually experi-. 
encing and reviewing counseling interviews. These methods have - 
been found to promote gains similar to those associated with first 
-hand experiences. _However, they are presented beta not as replacé- 


“ments for real-life experiences but as cash and time effective: . 


methods for supplementing these real-life experiences. 
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Poe. a, - ~ Educators and their programs are currently being bombarded 
‘with requirements to reduce costs and manpower consumption to” Pets 
my . _ whatever degree possible. How to react to these needs while oer 
ay 7 - maintaining a- quality program ts the critical question faced. 2. maw, ~ °” 
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: : ‘The methods offered for consideration-in this paper will help. “ips 
eae provide valuable counseling experiences to trainees in ways F pe 
. ¥ that will benefit both the trainee dnd the program. They are “4 ze 
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inexpensive, require limited manpower, provide some answers to », os 
» the ethical problems involved in having trainees work with real 
= » “@lients, and still provide many of the benefits available though | ee Ng 
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